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GOVERNMENT INFLUENCE 
DOMINANT FIELD 


VERYONE in educational films 

now looks first to see what OWL is 
; doing, for the government’s influ- 
ence ini the production and distribu- 
tion of ‘new films has become the 
dominant one in the field. At this 
moment the OWI’s budget is up be- 
fore the appropriations committee 
of Congress and nothing is being said 
about the details of its program for 
the forthcoming fiscal year. 

. No great change is expected in its 
non-theatrical film program. At the 
end of its first year the OWI will have 
about 50 subjects in circulation, and 
despite occasional withdrawals and a 
3-month limit to active demand, an- 
other year on the present basis will 
-see the program approaching its sat- 
uration point with about 40,000 prints 
of 100 subjects. This at any rate is a 
consideration in the minds of OWI 
officials. Anticipation of the develop- 
ment may slow down production with 
an improvement in quality to bring 
about long-term demand, or it may 
accelerate withdrawals; in either case 
it will certainly raise important pol- 
icy questions concerning non-theat- 
rical production and distribution. 

The OWI has stimulated an un- 
. paralleled burst of state and commu- 
nity activity in the showing of 16mm 
(Continued on page 14) | 


NOTICE 


With this issue FILM NEws be- 
comes the official organ of the 
Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation. The next issue will ap- 
pear on September 1, and from 
that time it will appear monthly 
ten times a year. Members of the 
Association receive copies as part 
of the Association’s program. 
The subscription price is two 


dollars a year; 25¢ a copy. Pres- 


ent subscriptions are extended 
beyond the period in which pub- 
lication was suspended. They ex- 
pire when ten issues have been 
received and become renewable 
at the new rate. 

We shall continue to bring our 
readers world-wide news of doc- 
umentary and educational films 
as we have in the past. Our rela- 
tionship with the Association 
brings to the paper a great fund 
of information from educational 
sources, which is of general inter- 
est to the field, and of special in- 
terest to those whose responsibil- 
ity isthe conduct of an education- 
al film library or a film program. 


LIBRARIES FORM 
ASSOCIATION 


Stirred by the wartime need for 
broad, speedy distribution of educa- 
tional films, a large number of the film 
libraries in schools, public libraries 
and museums recently formed a na- 
tional organization, The Educational 
Film Library Association, Inc. (45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) 
The move brings together the major 
educational film library resources of 
the nation in what educators regard 
as the most significant organizational 
development in many years. 


The founding of the Association fol- 
lows more than a year of consultation 
and joint work by 122 educational 
libraries in the Educational Film 
Lending Library Committee, from 
which the permanent association has 
grown. The committee represented 
the educational field at the war agen- 
cies in Washington, and cooperated in 
the distribution of war films. 

L. C. Larson of Indiana University, 
Chairman of the new Association, out- 
lines its history and program on page 
11 of this issue. He reports that the 
Association emerged from the original 
Committee as a result of requests from 
educational institutions that the Com- 
mittee broaden its base to include 
representation of all interested uni- 
versities and colleges, state, county 
and city school systems, public libra- 
ries and museums, and expand its ac- 
tivities to include a general program 
for the promotion of the production, 
distribution and utilization of audio- 
visual aids in education. 
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WAR DEVELOPS NEW FORMS DISTRIBUTION—USE 


A Report from Colleges, Universities, 
County and City Schools and 
Public Libraries 


Just about a year ago the Office of 
War Information and the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs embarked on a program of pro- 
ducing and making available to the 
general public a series of motion pic- 
tures to tell the story of America and 
other democracies at war and to in- 
crease interest in neighbor nations. 
One hundred and eighty-five film de- 
positories were asked to handle the 
16mm non-commercial distribution. 
This article is a general report from 
the educational film libraries as to 
how they have handled this assign- 
ment. 

Of the educational film deposi- 
tories, a representative group of 30 
were asked to submit reports for this 
“quickie” article, since time did not 
permit a complete coverage of all the 
educational libraries. Reports from 
the following institutions have been 
received and are included in the fol- 
lowing report: College and Univer- 
sity Libraries—University of Califor- 
nia, Iowa State College, Pennsylvania 
State College. Pennsylvania College 
for Women, University of Rochester. 

City and County Public School Li- 
braries—Cincinnati, Cleveland, New- 
ark, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Ro- 
chester, Spokane, Kings County 
(Washington) , San Diego (California) 

Public Libraries — Charlotte (N. 
C.), Cleveland, Dallas. 

This group of distributors, although 
not large, is certainly representative, 
and the sampling will be considered 
reliable for all practical purposes. 

As one reads reports from these in- 
stitutions on their purposes, methods 
of distribution, types of services ren- 


dered, audiences reached, etc., one is 
struck by the earnestness of all the 
film depositories to bring the message 
of the war to the people and to co- 
operate in every way possible with 
the various governmental agencies. 
Paul Reed, head of the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Office of War Infor- 
mation, wrote in The Educational 
Screen last September: “We know 
that the American people want to be 
informed and intelligent about the 
war effort. We know that every citi- 
zen wants to do his part. We know 
the power of the motion picture to in- 
form and educate. We have motion 
pictures that will aid in winning the 
war and we shall have more pictures 
in increasing quantity. We have in 
this country more than 20,000 16mm 
sound projectors to be mobilized for 
war work through the initiative of 
those who own them. . . . Now we 
need the combined intelligence of all 
workers in the field of visual educa- 
tion in making maximum use of these 
resources to help win the war.” Here 
is the manner in which the educa- 
tional film libraries have implement- 
ed this challenge. 

The dominating purpose of the ed- 
ucational film libraries in handling 
war films can be summed up in one 
word—SERVICE. Service to schools. 
churches, civilian defense groups, 
agricultural groups, labor, industry, 
in fact, any and all groups. Newark 
reports that “films are circulated to 
keep the public informed about the 
status and progress of the war, and 
to build attitudes and morale, courage 
and loyalty.” The report from New 
Orleans says the schools eagerly ac- 
cepted the war films because they are 
a means of “welding the school and 
community into closer understanding 
and cooperation.” All of the libraries 
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say that cooperation with the govern- 
ment in our common cause is para- 
mount. 

Nearly all the educational film li- 
braries issue mimeographed bulletins 
periodically, describing new war film 
releases. These releases frequently 
stress ways in which films may be 
used, importune greater effectiveness 
in making projectors available, and 
seek cooperation of all agencies and 
groups in the several communities. 
The regular press has been found 
very helpful by the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The San Diego County Visual 
Education Department contacts many 
of its 84 districts and cities by tele- 
phone. Weekly open-to-the-public 
screenings are featured by Cleveland. 
Public Library; also, close coopera- 
tion with the Motion Picture Council 
of Greater Cleveland. The Rochester 
Public Schools report splendid suc- 
cess with a “War Information Night” 
program until restricted gasoline use 
curtailed attendance. Special pro- 
grams, however, are still widely used. 
The Pennsylvania College for Wom- 
en, in cooperation with the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools and the local OWI 
director, has sponsored such pro- 
grams reaching an audience of three 
or four hundred at a time. The Char- 
lotte and Dallas Public Libraries use 
their own library outlets for such 
meetings. Dallas reports further, “Be- 
ginning last January, we have had a 
free film program each Sunday after- 
noon at the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts.” Incidentally the report from 
this city says, “The most popular 
films (at these programs) have been 
those on Latin America.’ 

The question, “Who uses war 
films?” is easy to answer. The seven- 
teen replies to the request for infor- 
mation list practically every conceiv- 
able audience. Quite naturally the 
schools lead in usage; however, 
churches, fraternal clubs, farm bu- 
reaus, civilian defense councils, etc., 
are mentioned by nearly every de- 
pository. In Rochester, the Public Re- 
lations Director, Vocational Training 
for War Production, Board of Edu- 
cation, “has one program a week us- 
ing OWI films in the public schools 


Twenty-five cents a copy as part of his recruiting program for 
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manpower and womanpower. .. . He 
calls it a ‘Community-at-war’ program 
at which he has experts in the voca- 
tional training field explain how to 
enlist in the fast growing ‘earn-while- 
you-learn’ army of the production 
line.” 

* College, University, high school, 
and private school assemblies make 
splendid use of war motion pictures. 
Some schools use war films in the 
classrooms, some do not. Pittsburgh, 
as far as classroom use is concerned, 
has made greatest use of war films in 
classes in physical education, social 
studies, and guidance. Other schools 
mhention science, home economics, and 
other classes. The visual aids director 
for Cincinnati says, “Some of the 
films are excellent for our elementary 
and junior high schools as they show 
the methods used in the production 
and distribution of food as well as 
manufacturing.” Senior high schools 
find all of the films useful. Evening 
schools likewise are frequently men- 
tioned as extensive users. 

Civilian defense councils and farm 
bureaus represent large audiences. 
The OCD films are very popular both 
with general audiences and training 
classes for wardens, auxiliaries, first 
aiders, etc. 

After enumerating the usage in Spo- 
kane, the director goes on to say, “We 
have found very feeble demand from 
luncheon groups. In the opinion of 
the writer, these groups have been 
surfeited with motion pictures.” The 
Cleveland Public Library writes, “A 
significant thing is the lack of use by 
women’s clubs.” In other localities, 
however, these last two groups furnish 
significant audiences. A specific break- 
down of war film borrowers was fur- 
nished by the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. It is interesting: 


Social agencies 20% 
Civilian Defense groups........... 19 
Educational classes 11 
Church groups 9 
Industrial plants 9 
Men’s clubs 9 


Library sponsored meetings... 7 


In order to keep its files up to date, 
the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion requests that recent copies of print- 
ed or mimeographed catalogs, especial- 
ly those. of college or university film , 
libraries, be forwarded to its New York 
office promptly. Address: 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. - . 


NEW OCD FILM 


Distribution of the latest OCD 
training film, Control Center, to state 
defense councils and 100 educational 
film libraries has just been completed. 
This is the fourth subject in the OCD 
training film series which the govern- 
ment agency has given supplementary 
distribution through educational 
channels. Regular distribution is 
through state defense councils. Sub- 


jects previously distributed are as fol- 
lows: A New Fire Bomb, An Air Raid 
Warden’s Report and Target Lights. 
Educational libraries have been 
able to furnish many of their regular 
educational borrowers in addition to 
a new wartime adult audience with 
these urgently needed training films. 
The OCD plans to extend the series 
with films about the Civilian War 
Services as well as the Protective 
Services which have been the exclu- 
sive subjects of OCD films in the past. 


6 
Parent-Teacher Associations 4 
Mixed clubs 4 
Others 2 


Distribution methods vary slightly 
with the different distributing libra- 
ries. In the main, the college and 
university group represents one type, 
the public schools a slightly different 
type, and the public libraries a still 
different type. Some libraries charge 
the small service fee allowed by OWI 
while others make no charge at all. 
The colleges and universities and pub- 
lic libraries are making a distinct ef- 
fort to reach war plants and labor 
groups. In the main the public school 
libraries stick more closely to the 
school audiences, although they, too, 


serve outside groups within their 


locality. 

The report from Iowa State College 
says of distribution, “Two forms of 
distribution were decided upon. One 
was a ‘special-date’ plan whereby bor- 
rowers could select specific subjects 
for use on particular dates. A con- 
venient order blank was provided to 
facilitate ordering films by this plan. 

“The second form provided for this 
department to send a program of 
films for use at regular intervals. Each 
subscriber to this service was given 
the privilege of specifying when pro- 
grams were wanted, the length of pro- 
gram desired, and the general type of 
films wanted. Schools, exclusively, 
used this service. Both types of serv- 
ice were quite successful, although 
the ‘special-date’ program was and is 
being most widely used.” 


In Pennsylvania, a state-wide plan 


has been worked out among the eight 
colleges and the State Council of De- 
fense for the distribution of OCD 
films. Certain counties have been al- 
located to specific distributors. These 
distributors are then given the entire 


allotment of films for the state. 
County and local defense councils are 
working closely with the film li- 
braries. 

Several of the reporting education- 
al film libraries say that it is not nec- 
essary to do much in a promotional 
way, since the films tell their own 
story and tell it convincingly. After a 


film program, word goes about rap-: 


idly and demand follows. One di- 
rector reported that he is more con- 


cerned with trying to keep up with 


the demand for films than creating 
a demand. To this we might add the 
very pertinent remark from Char- 
lotte, “The potential audiences for 
educational films have not been 
touched.” 


Nearly all of the seventeen reports 
included impressive figures of monthly. 
film usage and audience totals. Space 
does not permit a detailed account of 
these figures at this time. 

What of the future! Immediate 
plans indicate that the summer will 
show no let-down in war film usage. 
Practical plans are being evolved by 
all the educational film libraries to 
keep the films moving. Outdoor show- 
ings at plants, settlements, camps, 
etc., will soon get under way. But, in 
the longer future, in addition actually 
to getting the films before audiences, 
many directors are thinking in terms 
of discussion groups, forums, book 
reading lists, coordinated. programs, 
follow-ups, etc. Already the planned 
program based on a topic of major 
concern and with reading lists ‘has 


‘been tried out. Its use will spread. 


Editor’s Note:—The above article was 


written by James S. Kinder of Pennsyl- 


vania College for Women, on the basis 
of returns from a questionnaire sent 
out by L. C. Larson of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
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AGRICULTURE 
WAR 


In the course of the war, the infor- 
mational activities of government de- 
partments have gone through a proc- 
ess of rationalization. Central themes 
have been sifted out. Various media, 
press, radio, movies and other forms 
of communication have been tied to- 
gether and brought to bear on the 
same problems. And the application 
of themes and the solution of prob- 
lems has been specialized, in several 
instances, according to localities and 
kinds of people. The value of the 
16mm film as an instrument of spe- 
cialization is now generally recog- 
nized, and there is scarcely a govern- 
ment information program without a 
non-theatrical film section. 

Nowhere is this trend more evident 
than at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There the central theme is 
“Food For Freedom.” Farm problems 
are related directly to estimated mili- 
tary, political and civilian needs. In- 
formation is beamed directly at adult 
farmers; sometimes the audience is a 
special kind of farmer. Usually the 
message is specific; sometimes it is 
general and goes out to the public. 
The Department relies heavily on 
non-theatrical films as collateral in- 
formation material. 


FILMS-CROPS 

Individual crop programs have 
been reorganized with an emphasis on 
milk, meat, vegetables and a number 
of crops that are new to many farm- 
ers. In Crops For Combat, a recent 
one-reel AAA film made by the De- 
partment, oil is shown as a strategic 
product. The war has shut off pre- 
war sources of palm, cocoanut, tung, 
teaseed, sesame and other oil-produc- 
ing crops, and the film shows how 
the American farmer can _ replace 
them with peanuts, soybeans, flax and 
cotton. This is primarily an incentive 
film, intended to give the farmer a 
war-reason for developing new crops. 
The southern farmer's relationship 
‘to the war and his contribution to the 
battle of materials, is shown in Farm 
Battle Lines: “food and scrap, oils 
and gunpowder, bombs and clothing, 
all necessities depending on the fields 
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of cotton and peanuts, the gardens 
and pastures, the tractors and 
mules. .. .” This AAA film, running 
11 minutes, is released non-theatri- 
cally, but it has also been shown in 
town and village theaters in the South 
through the War Activities Commit- 
tee and Republic Pictures. 

Conservation on the farm is encour- 
aged in Hidden Weapons, a one-reeler 
made by Wilding Pictures for the 
USDA. Women are given a tribute in 
The Farmer’s Wife (Wilding) , an in- 
spirational film for general rural au- 
diences. Live At Home (1-reel, color) 
asks farmers to raise as much of their 
own food as possible. It provides in- 
formation on nutrition and on meth- 
ods of preserving and storing food for 
home use. The Farm Garden (20 min., 
color) illustrates gardening principles 
and promotes Victory Gardens for 
farmers as well as city people. Hemp 
For Victory (14 min.) is a straight- 
out instruction picture to be shown 
in the six states where the Department 
is fostering a guaranteed acreage plan 
for the growing of hemp for rope. 
Teamwork (Wilding) gives a ten-min- 
ute exposition of the official services 
of the County USDA War Boards. 
Farmer At War, an important film on 
what farmers are doing, was made 
and is distributed by the OWI. All of 
the above films were released in 1943. 

Among films in production and 
soon to be released are New Harvests 
For Victory, which returns to the 
problem of milk, meat, vegetables and 
new crops; Six-Legged Saboteurs, con- 
cerning crop and garden insects; and 
a number of films on vegetable cook- 
ing and canning and methods of dry- 
ing and storing farm products. 


FORESTRY 


The Forest Service in the USDA 


has made films for many years on its 
two principal themes: cut trees right 
and don’t burn down the woods. 
These films make up a constant-re- 
minder program against carelessness 
and their wartime angle is caution 
against the waste of manpower and 
resources. They are intended for city 
as well as country people. Anyone can 


start a forest fire. Most of the forest 
films are in 16mm, but the OWI has 
transmitted two fire-prevention trail- 
ers to theaters via the W.A.C. Vigil- 
ance played the Pacific Coast and 
Your American Tragedy went out 
through the nation. An extended de- 
scription of the forest series will ap- 
pear in an early issue of FILM NEWS, 


NEW POLICY 


The principal development in the 
distribution of agricultural films in 
the past two years is a shift of free 
first runs from cooperating education- 
al libraries to the State War Boards. 
About 50 educational libraries carry 
USDA films and they have for many 
years handled a good part of the book- 
ings from the date of release. But the 
development of projector ownership 
has taken place largely in the schools, 
and as a result depository bookings at 
the beginning of the war were said to 
be 60 to 80 percent juvenile. In peace 
time this kind of distribution was re- 
garded as having long-term value. 


Many of the farmers of today received 


part of their education through these 
films. But the urgency of wartime 
farm production made it necessary to 
reach thousands of adult farm lead- 
ers directly with messages in film. A 
restricted budget limited the number 


_of free prints, and the information 


chiefs of the Department turned to 
quality distribution through the 
newly formed War Boards. 


WAR BOARDS 

State War Boards are composed of 
the State directors or chairmen of the 
several bureaus of the USDA: the 
AAA, Farm Security, Extension Serv- 
ice, Soil Conservation, Farm Credit, 
Agricultural Economics and the re- 
gional director of the Forest Service. © 
The State War Board chairman is al- 
ways the chairman of the AAA, an 
elected farmer. County war boards, 
paralleling the state boards, reach 
down to the individual farmer. The 
state boards have no film specialists 
and the films are usually handled on 
a part-time basis by state information 
chiefs. Nor are there any professional 
film men at the exhibition end. The 
films are received directly from Wash- 
ington and are lent to meetings of 
farmers and are often shown by agri- 
cultural officials on speaking tours. 
There is no uniform system of dis- 
tribution; each state adapts itself to_ 
local circumstance. In some states bu- 
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AGRICULTURE (Continued) 


reaus have libraries and own projec- 


tors; in others projectors are rented. 
But in general two methods prevail 
in combination: mail order and di- 
rect showings on field trips. The films 
are thus tied in closely with the work 
of the Department’s state bureaus. 
The films are used strictly as aids to 
learning: and they aid the organiza- 
tional work of the bureaus by attract- 
ing farmers to meetings. In many of 
the areas where they are shown, peo- 
ple seldom, sometimes never, see any 
other movies. Exhibition reports re- 
turned to Washington show that 70 
to 80 percent of the war-board audi- 
ences are adult farmers. 

The Department obtains additional 
distribution through the seven re- 
gional information offices of the Soil 
Conservation Service, the teri regional 
offices of the Forest Service, the 


twelve district offices of the Farm > 


Credit Administration, many local 
Production Credit Associations and 
the forty-eight state offices of the 
AAA. Occasionally the OWI puts an 
agricultural film through its non-the- 
atrical system for general circulation. 
USDA films are exchanged with the 
British Ministry of Information and 
some of them have gone abroad 
through Inter-American and the Over- 
seas Branch of the OWI. The USDA 
likewise fills out its programs with 
general films from the OWI, the Office 
of Education, Army, Navy, Inter- 
American and the United Nations. 
War-Board distribution ‘brings di- 
minishing returns, similar to the ef- 
fect of theatrical :first-runs, and _ re- 
conditioned free prints still go out 
from the USDA to educational de- 
positories for general distribution 
after they are returned from the field. 
These and any other depositories may 


of course purchase prints at any time. 


A new arrangement has been made 
for the general purchase of USDA 
films at low cost through Castle Films 


(30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


N. Y.; branches in the Field Build- 
ing, Chicago, and the Russ Building, 
San Francisco) . Castle holds the basic 
government contract for prints, ob- 
tained on bid from the Office of Edu- 
cation, and, following government 
practice, other departments use this 
contract. No authorization is required 
for purchase. Only eight films are 
_advertised through this channel, 
but any film in the USDA catalog 


may be ordered on the same basis. 

With the exception of farm chil- 
dren who come together in schools. 
rural audiences are hard to reach with 
films. Radio is their primary source 
of information. People live far apart 
and come together only on special oc- 
casions. In the cities people come to- 
gether in social groups and occupa- 
tions. The condition of urban life and 
employment is congregation, and the 
problem of urban non-theatrical film 
distribution is to get existing groups 
interested. The condition of rural life 
and employment is separation. To 
reach a few thousand farmers with a 
film requires time and patience and 
many showings before small groups. 
These facts may seem self-evident, but 
they have not always been consid- 
ered in relation to agricultural films. 
Even the USDA with all its facilities 
and county representatives is able to 
reach only a small fraction of the 
farmers of the country. Oliver Gris- 
wold, Chief of the Department’s mo- 
tion picture distribution in Washing- 
ton, is devoting himself to this prob- 
lem with considerable success and 
after the war, his work and records 
should contribute importantly to a 
solution of this problem. 


If the farmers cannot come to the 
movies, then the movies clearly must 
go to the farmers. For this purpose 
the 16mm film, with its easy mobility, 
is perfectly suited. A few commercial 
exhibitors have long been aware of 
this, and road shows of entertainment 
films have been a week-end feature of 
village life in some parts of the coun- 
try. Semi-permanence has occasionally 
been achieved in recent times with 
improvised theaters, in garages and 
store buildings. 

The development of this type of ex- 
hibition in the United States has been 
held up in wartime by the lack of 
projectors. 

The large agricultural film problem 
remains unsolved. The first step in the 
solution was taken when the USDA 
approached new farmer audiences 
through the War Boards. A prelimi- 
nary step has been taken by film li- 
braries through their increased em- 
phasis on adult education. The next 
step is to overcome the technical ob- 
stacles in the way of reaching large 
numbers of adult farmers. These and 
forthcoming developments in the ag- 
ricultural field represent both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to film edu- 
cators and educational libraries. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


“The United States has had sur- 
pluses of labor ever since the Civil 
War, up to now. In 1943 we have just 
enough, or a deficit, depending on 
how we manage our affairs and how 
many housewives take war and essen- 
tial jobs. We have coined a new word, 
‘manpower’ to describe the problem. 
... The War Manpower Commission 


was set up a year ago with authority . 


to develop a program, to tell other 
government agencies what to do, and 
to organize a pattern of supply and 
training enough labor to win an all- 
out war.” 

In these words the WMC describes 
its work. Like many other war agen- 
cies of government, the WMC em- 
ploys all the forms of communication 
in a coordinated information program 
designed to aid in the solution of its 
problem. The practical work of its 
motion picture program is handled by 
the OWL. Its first film, Manpower (10 
min.), was made by the OWI last 


summer, and a two-reeler, Women In 


War is in work there now. Three four- 
minute films will soon be released: 
Wanted, Women Workers, a recruit- 
ing film to be shown theatrically 
through the War Activities Commit- 
tee in areas where there is a labor 
shortage; Your War Job, encouraging 
transfer to essential jobs; and A Mes- 
sage From A Marine, urging training 
for war jobs. In addition to these 
films, which are used both theatrically 
and non-theatrically, the WMC has 
obtained 16mm prints of Conquer By 
The Clock (RKO), urging workers to 
stay on the job, Jane Brown Changes 


Her Job (British Ministry of Infor- 


mation), and an Army aircraft film, 
Woman Power. 

-No national release is given to 
WMC films; distribution is made on 
a breakdown basis according to local 
manpower problems. Regional infor- 
mation officials of the WMC and 1,500 
United States Employment offices ar- 
range meetings where non-theatrical 
showings are held. 
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PLANS 


— participation of film libraries 
and local government institutions 
in the federal war film program has 
given rise to a number of state-wide 
distribution plans in different parts of 
the country. None of them is put 
forth as a national model, but they 
naturally have influence in other 
states and localities where conditions 
are similar. The best known of these 
plans are three: The Indiana Plan, 
The Oklahoma Plan and The Texas 
Plan. The Indiana Plan is based upon 
the State Defense Council in cooper- 
ation with the film libraries of four 
state schools. The Oklahoma Plan is 
based upon a state war film coordina- 
tor and local coordinators in cooper- 
ation with four educational and three 
commercial film libraries. The Texas 
Plan is based upon the distribution 
structure of the State Department of 
Education, with a state coordinator, 
and district and local coordinators, in 
cooperation with schools and adult 


organizations. 

Variations of these state plans have 
appeared elsewhere. Atlanta, Georgia 
and Birmingham, Alabama, have 
adopted city systems of war film co- 
ordinators. The OWI reports that Los 
Angeles county has a full time war 
film chief working with the schools, 
defense councils, the University of 
California and local film distributors. 
In Providence, Rhode Island, the 
school Director of Visual Education 
is operating the film service of the 
Defense Council, bringing war films 
from the school libraries to the com- 
munity. The Connecticut State War 
Council has a film service working in 
cooperation with two distributors of 
OWI films. A regular war film circuit 
is operating in Iowa, developed by 
the visual departments of the State 
University of Iowa and Iowa State 
College. Other state and local plans 
will be reported in an early issue of 
FILM NEWS. 


THE INDIANA PLAN 


The Indiana State Defense Council 
has created the Indiana War Films 
Council to handle and distribute films 
to county, city and local defense coun- 
cils and to other interested agencies 
and groups. The Council is composed 
of representatives of the State De- 
fense Council, the State Department 


of Public Instruction, Indiana Univer- . 


sity, Purdue University, Ball State 
Teachers College and Indiana State 
Teachers College. L. C. Larson of In- 
diana University is chairman of the 
council. The physical plant and per- 
sonnel for distribution are provided 
by the film libraries of the four state 
schools, acting as state depositories. 
Each county civilian defense direc- 
tor has received from the State De- 
fense Council a list of owners of 
16mm sound projectors which are 
owned in each county and believed 
available to county, city and local 
civilian defense directors for use in 
showing war and defense films. The 
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list was compiled from a state-wide 
survey conducted by the War Films 
Council. The State Defense Council 
has suggested that the use of films 
locally is the function of local infor- 
mation and publicity committees. 
Plans are under way for the coordina- 
tion of film use with the activity of 
speakers, block leaders and others. 

The four state institutions are co- 
operating in the preparation of dis- 
cussion guides and other types of ma- 
terials which will contribute to bet- 
ter utilization. Another feature of 
their cooperation is a referral service. 
On the first of each month each of 
the four institutions sends to the other 
three the advanced bookings on all 
prints of subjects in the state war film 
program. Whenever an institution is 
unable to meet a request for a par- 
ticular film, the request is referred to 
the depository whose report shows 
that a print is available for the period 
desired. 


THE OKLAHOMA PLAN 
By THURMAN WHITE 


Thurman White, Director of the 
Visual Education Department of the 
University of Oklahoma and State 
War Film Coordinator, is the origina- 
tor of the Oklahoma Plan. The follow- 
ing is excerpted by permission from 
his report on the plan. 


At the start of the war Oklahoma 
had eight major educational film lend- 
ing libraries and it is to these that we 
must look today for the distribution 
of the government’s 16 mm war in- 
formation films. Five of these are lo- 
cated in state institutions of higher 
learning—the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman; A. & M. College, Still- 
water; Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah; Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant; and East Central Col- 
lege at Ada. Three of them are com- 
mercial libraries and all are located 
in Oklahoma City — The Camera 
Shoppe, The Oklahoma Visual Edu- 
cation Company, and H. O. Davis. 

Although the Golden Report shows 
only 275 projectors for Oklahoma, a 
rather common estimate by these li- 
brary directors is that there are over 
400 projectors in the state. The book- 
ings of the various libraries reflect 
the names of several thousand per- 
sons who have used films for classes, 
groups, assemblies, parties, and other 
groups. 

Normally occupied with the distri- 
bution of library owned films or those 
deposited by industry, these Okla- 
homa libraries now have the addi- 
tional task of circulating government 
war films. The problem which they 


face is: How may the most effective — 


use be made of such motion pictures? 
Closely akin to this is the supple- 
mentary problem: How may the wid- 
est circulation and largest aggregate 
Oklahoma audience be obtained for 
them? 


In our country we are unsafe to the 
extent that we are uninformed. It is 
by the choice of the people that our 
government operates. War time de- 
cisions must be made upon reliable 
information and Oklahoma film li- 
braries feel their responsibility to 
make available to all citizens the most 
powerful and informative media—the 
government's official war motion pic- 
tures. These libraries are therefore 
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agreed to cooperatively distribute 
these films to Oklahomans. They have 
‘elected a State War Film Co-ordina- 
tor to clear their mutual problems of 
distribution under a state wide plan 
and have also authorized him to in- 
vite state wide organizations, commu- 
nities, and colleges to appoint war 
film co-ordinators to carry out a state 
wide plan of utilization. By this au- 
thorization such an invitation has 
been extended to the following 
groups: Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis Club, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Lions 
Club, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Rotary Club, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, American Legion, 
Oklahoma Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, League of Women Voters, 
and the Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation. Such an invitation has been 
extended to each college president in 
the state. Also, the State Department 
of Education has requested every 
superintendent in Oklahoma whose 
school owns a 16mm projector to ap- 
point a community co-ordinator. The 
response has been most gratifying. 
Associate war film co-ordinators are 


erning board of state wide organiza- 
tions. They have three major respon- 
sibilities: 

(1) To inform their membership 
through their house organs and other 
bulletins of the titles and descriptions 
of the films which are available. 

(2) To suggest to their member- 
ship some of the best ways to use 
these motion pictures. 

(3) To inform their membership 
of the correct procedure for obtain- 


_ing the desired films. 


The community war film co-ordi- 
nator is usually appointed by the 


school superintendent in line with a. 


request from the State Department of 
Education. A school which has made 
such an appointment has a certificate 
so stating from the State Department. 
Usually the person named is the 
school’s Director of Audio-Visual 
Aids, but he may be a person not 
even connected with the schools but 
active in the civilian war effort. The 
responsibilities of the community war 
film co-ordinators are: 

(1) To inform all cooperating 


' groups of the titles and descriptions 


of the films which are received in the 
community. 


(2) To arrange the bookings for a 
shipment of films to serve the groups 
which wish to use them and to obtain: 
maximum use of the films while they 
are in the community. 

(3) To tell local groups how they 
may obtain a projector and operator 
when needed and to assist in making 
these arrangements if necessary. 

(4) To suggest ways of using the 
War Information pictures. 

(5) To see to it that the required 
report cards are mailed to Washing- 
ton for each group that uses the films. 


The college war film co-ordinators 
are appointed by the Presidents of 
Oklahoma colleges. Their responsi- 
bilities are: 

(1) To advise student organiza- 
tions and clubs of the films which are 
available. 


(2) To arrange for general campus 
showings, either in assemblies or in 
the evenings. 

(3) To book the desired films for 
the college campus from the nearest 
or preferred library. 

(4) To assure the return of the 
government report card to Washing- 
ton. 


designated by the president or gov- 


By JoHN W. GuNsTREAM 
John W. Gunstream is Director of 
Radio and Visual Education in the 
State Department of Education of 
Texas. The following article was pre- 
pared by him for FILM NEWS. 


The Texas War Film Program is a 
direct outgrowth of the government’s 
policy of using 16mm motion pictures 
for mass informational and educa- 
tional purposes. Various government 
departments had established quite 
successful distribution channels 
through existing film libraries and 
agencies in the several states, but no 
attempt had been made prior to the 
inauguration of the Texas program to 
set up an intensive, state-wide plan 
for distributing government films to 
all the people. With more than one 
thousand school-owned projectors, 
and with a basic state-wide distribu- 
tion organization already provided by 
the twenty-four supervisory districts 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Texas seemed to offer a suitable 
proving ground for an all-out state 
war film program. 


THE TEXAS PLAN 


Initiated on November 2, 1942, by 
the State Department of Education 
and the Governor’s Office, the Texas 
War Film Program was designed to 
present to approximately one thou- 
sand schools and to adult groups, the 
finest government films in order to 
help develop a better understanding 
of the issues and progress of the war 
as well as the responsibilities which 
the individual citizen must assume in 
the winning of the victory. 


The films used in the Texas pro- 
gram were selected by a committee 
of educators and laymen. They were 
chosen in terms of one criterion— 
suitability for use with non-theatrical 
audiences, both scholastic and adult, 
to inform them about the war effort 
and the ways in which they can aid 
the cause of victory. All films that did 
not meet this criterion were elimi- 
nated. The films finally selected for the 
Texas War Film Program represented 
the best distributed by the Office of 
War Information, Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Civilian 
Defense, and British, Australian and 
Canadian governments. The film sub- 


jects were combined into twenty pro- 
gram units, ranging from twenty to 
forty minutes in length, and were 
scheduled intact for school and adult 
utilization. New film releases were 
required from time to time and used 
(1) to lengthen short programs, (2) 
to strengthen weak programs by re- 
placing unsatisfactory films, and (3) 
to create new programs. to supple- 
ment the existing schedule. _ 

The Texas War Film organization 
involves a State War Film Coordina- 
tor, twenty-four District War Film 
Co-ordinators and a Local War Film 
Co-ordinator for-each community in 
which is located a 16mm projector. 
The District War Film Co-ordinators 
were furnished with a list of all 
schools, organizations and individuals 
that own 16mm sound projectors and 
one or more prints of each film pro- 
gram were deposited with him. It is 
his responsibility to schedule the film 
programs to the schools and adult 
groups, to ship the programs in ac- 
cordance with the schedule and to 
service the films periodically. The 

(Continued on next page) 
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TEXAS PLAN (Continued) 


distribution schedule is intra-district. 

The Local War Film Co-ordinators 
were responsible for arranging for a 
maximum number of school showings 
and to make the programs available 
to adult groups providing, if neces- 
sary, both projectors and operators 
for local meetings. The Local Co- 
ordinators reported each week to the 
District Co-ordinators who compiled 
the reports and sent them to the State 
Co-ordinator. The State War Film Co- 
ordinator compiled a weekly com- 
posite report for the entire State, 
which was sent to the various govern- 
ment agencies and to the District Co- 
ordinators. 

The report forms used by the Local 
and District Co-ordinators record the 
size and character of the audience, as 
well as the critical comments of the 
users. They have provided useful data 
and have given important guidance to 
the development of the Texas War 
Film Program structure. Films in- 
cluded in the Texas program are pri- 
marily informational in nature. They 
are not classroom films in the strictest 
sense although some subjects corre- 
late readily with classroom instruc- 
tion. Curricular correlation, however. 
is not stressed in the Texas program. 
However, some of the programs have 
been used for instructional purposes 
in the secondary schools and the In- 
ter-American subjects have been used 
in a limited way in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. 

The Texas schools have the respon- 
sibility for developing community- 
wide use of the war films. Adult utili- 
zation is given great emphasis. 
Grown-ups. want and need authentic 
war information. The schools are sat- 
isfying this need by planning special 
film forum discussions in the schools 
for community attendance, and by 
providing films, projectors, and op- 
erators for adult meetings outside the 
schools. Many adult groups have their 
own projectors and are making regu- 
lar use of the films. 

The Texas War Film Program is a 
co-operative undertaking. Government 
agencies furnish the films free of cost. 
The District and Local War Film Co- 
ordinators donate their services and 
library facilities. No fee is charged 
for the use of the films but all trans- 
portation costs are borne by the par- 
ticipating schools and adult groups. 
The State Department of Education 
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provides certain administrative costs. 
All important adult organizations in 
the State have been invited to co- 
operate in this program and most of 
them have responded enthusiastically. 

The Texas War Film Program has 
succeeded remarkably well, as evi- 
denced by the fact that between No- 
vember 9, 1942, and May 1, 1943, the 
films were shown 15,533 times to an 
audience of 2,708,843 or an average of 
647.6 showings. to an audience of 
112.868 per week. 

The greatest problems encountered 
are (1) getting the schools to provide 
for adult showings, and (2) getting 
the Local Co-ordinators to make re- 
ports promptly and accurately. Film 
damages have been almost negligible. 
in view of the number of films in- 
volved and the number of times each 
film was shown. 

The Texas War Film Program is 
providing new knowledge about the 
kinds of films that are most effective, 
new knowledge of the best ways to 
distribute films, and new knowledge 
of best methods of using films. More- 
over, it is giving new impetus to 
visual education in the schools, and 
new force to the use of films in commu- 
nity life. But more important just now, 
the Texas War Film Program is pre- 
senting to the school children, and to 
many adults, a true picture of the war 
and of the tremendous issues involved. 


CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS 

A unique, lively and useful film 
committee makes its appearance in 
Chicago (955 West Grand Ave.) under 
the title, Inter-Settlement Cooperative 
Film Plan, organized to promote the 
use of films among social agencies. 
Parent of the committee is the Chi- 
cago Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Houses. Motive: “a 
feeling that wider use of films can be 
made in our social agency programs.” 
The committee surveyed the Chicago 
field and decided to act as an advisory 
group, previewing films and issuing a 
monthly bulletin describing films, 
their sources and methods of use. A 
permanent file of these preview re- 
ports is kept on record. Efforts are 
made to get projectors to agencies 
which do not have them. One mem- 
ber of the committee is in regular 
contact with the welfare agencies, dis- 
cussing their film needs and making 
reports to the committee. Chairman 


is Robert H. Weiner. 


PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING 


A catalog of pre-induction training 
films is soon to be issued to 20,000 
schools by a “Bibliography Commit- 
tee” of teachers and commercial pro- 
ducers, appointed by the Office of Ed- 
ucation and the War Department to 
make a selection from existing films. 
Chairman of the committee is Harry 
J. Spiess of Castle Films. The com- 
pleted bibliography will contain 501 
subjects (pictures and film strips) by 
4] producers, covering the fundamen- 
tals of electricity, machines, shipwork, 
radio and auto-mechanics, pre-flight 
aeronautics and physical fitness. All 
the films are in 16mm. 

The purpose of the catalog is to 
provide information on films and en- 
courage their use as teaching aids in 
the general P.IL.T. program. The film 
selections are geared in with the 
course outlines of the U. S. Army. 

Distributors are being circularized 
for inclusion of their names in the 
catalog at a cost of five dollars. The 
cost of preparing the catalog, about 
$3,000, will be borne by the produc- 
ers and distributors. School. mailing 
will be handled by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The public for these films is the 
1,373,000 students of the correct age 
and school position for P.I.T. Of these 
529,522 were enrolled in P.LT. on 
February 1. 320,608 were in physics 
courses with a P.I.T. slant and 191,- 
576 were in pre-aviation. 

The Office of Education meanwhile 
is fully engaged in bringing out its 
million-dollar program of 150 train- 
ing films for war industries. The 1943 
program, three times the size of the 
1942 program, is tied in with the 
plans of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion which has approved the schedule * 
of films. Aircraft manufacture and 
optical glass work have been added 
to the subject-matter classifications of 
1942, machine shop practice and ship- 
building. 
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CANADIAN WAR 


FILMS 


By STUART Lecce, Producer for the National Film Board of Canada 


The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation has recently acquired two 
films—The Battle For Oil and Food, 
Weapon Of Conquest—produced by 


the National Film Board of Canada. 


In June, 1943, the World In Action 
series, of which these films form two 
of the regular monthly issues, cele- 
brates its ‘first anniversary; and a note 
on its origins and development may 
therefore be of interest to FILM NEWS 
readers at this time. 

Six months after the invasion of 
Poland the National Film Board, 
which in wartime constitutes the film 
wing of the Canadian information 
services, began production of a 
monthly series of short films designed 
as reports to the people of Canada on 
the scope and extent of their nation’s 
participation in the war. This series 
‘was issued under the title, Canada 
Carries On. From month to month it 
gave—and still gives—dramatic sur- 
veys of such matters of national in- 
terest as the strategic significance of 
Canada’s geographic position, the 
swift growth of war industries in the 
country, the reorientation of farming 
to meet the new needs, the operations 
of Canadian divisions overseas, the 
progress of the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan at home. 

Its success may be gauged from the 
fact that its circulation—undertaken 
by Columbia Pictures on a normal 
commercial basis — within a year to 
embrace some 900 out of a total of 
1,100 theaters in the country. Equally 
important from the Film Board’s 
viewpoint, the series offered the 
chance—seldom if ever previoasly af- 
forded in the documentary field—of 
training young Canadian directors, 
editors and cameramen in the tough 
and relentless business of meeting a 
monthly theater release date without 
fail, come hell or high water. 

The World In Action series was in- 
augurated ‘in June, 1942, as the logical 
complementary child of Canada Car- 
ries On. As the earlier series had been 
designed to report to the Canadian 
people on their own contribution to 
the war, so the object of the new se- 
ries was to show that contribution in 
its perspective as an integral part of 
the total United Nations effort. 


We began the World In Action 
with relatively simple themes—the in- 
ternational significance of the air 
transport commands (Ferry Pilot); 
the war power of China and the 
Soviet Union, and the lessons in total 
mobilization taught by these Allies 
(Inside Fighting China, Inside Fight- 


ing Russia). From these we have 


graduated to more complex analyses 
of the materials and men, the politics 
and economics, behind the realities of 
world strategy (Battle For Oil, Food, 
Geopolitik — Hitler’s Plan for Em- 
pire). We have kept, where the foot- 
age has been available, a weather eye 
open towards the interpretation of 
current news, and the World In Ac- 
tion has, I believe, been the first out 
with a considered analysis of the po- 
tential results of the Anglo-American 
conquest of Tunisia (Invasion of 
North Africa), and of the military 
task which will be involved in the 
storming of Festung Europa (The In- 
vasion of Europe). 

Over its first dozen issues, World 
In Action has more than repaid the 
sweat put into it by gaining for it- 
self, through United Artists distribu- 
tion, a regular place in upwards of 600 
theaters in Canada and some 5,500 
theaters in the United States, besides 
further circulation in Britain, Latin 
America, South Africa, Australia and 
the Far East. And, like Canada Car- 
ries On, it has served as a school— 
a school, this time, for the screen 
nroiection of international affairs— 
for a group of young Canadian film- 
makers. World In Action’s producing 
team—James Beveridge, Tom Daly, 
Jane Marsh, Sidney Newman, Gordon 
Weisenborn, Margaret Palmer—were 
raw apprentices two years ago. A year 
hence thev will be able to hold their 
creative own—and more importantly, 
their ratiocinative own—with the doc- 
umentary units of any country. 

In our second vear of production, 
we expect to tackle wider, more am- 
bitious and more difficult themes. We 
are vlanning fewer pictures on the 
immediacies of strategy and tactics: 
more on the economic and _ social 
changes being wrought by the war, 
and on the opportunities offered by 


those changes for post-war construc- 


tion. From such forthcoming subjects 
as the manpower controversy, the 
need for conservation, the swift strides 
in global aviation, the methods and 
meanings of wartime finance, the 
progress of rehabilitation schemes, we 
hope to extract and emphasize those 
positive elements which, emerging 
from the national urgencies of today, 
may well act as the growing points 
for international cooperation tomor- 
row. For a quarter-century between 
the wars the planners dreamed in | 
their ivory towers and failed because 
their plans were insufficiently related 
to political possibility. Perhaps today 
as never before and as never again, 
the opportunity, the impetus and the 
will for lasting, constructive change 
are present. If the World In Action 
series can, in the name. of Canada, 
make some contribution towards 
throwing a spotlight on the sign- 
posts to this new world, one of its 


main purposes will have been ful- 
filled. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Ohio State University has prepared 
a documentary film to show the role 
of the American university in the war. 
It is available for general distribution 
in 16mm, running time 22 minutes, . 
from H. W. Decker of the Ohio State 
Alumni Office, Administration Build- 
ing. Title is The University And The 
War. 

Yale University has in preparation 


a similar film about its work in the 
war. 


Mills College has two experimental 
institutions, Casa Pan-Americana and 
La Maison Francaise, meeting on its 
campus each summer. A 16mm color 
film has been made about the life and 
activities of each of these institutions. 
Casa Pan-Americana is in English, . 
Spanish and Portuguese, and the com- 
panion film, La Maison Francaise, is 
in English and French. Both are avail- 
able free of charge. According to 
J. H. Furbay, Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, requests should include 
a choice of three possible dates, 
should specify whether silent or 
sound is desired and should indicate 
the approximate number of persons _ 
who will see it. 
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NEW HEALTH FILMS 


The number of new health films 
has not seriously declined in the past 
year, although production and release 
are often delayed by wartime condi- 
tions. The following are some of the 
health films that have come into cir- 
culation during the past months, 
along with a few which are about to 
be released. 

Nutrition still leads all health sub- 

jects. The Canadian production Food, 
' Weapon of Conquest (20 min.), now 
available in 16mm through the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, is 
an emphatic interpretation of the role 
of food in war. The OWI’s Food for 
Fighters gives interesting impressions 
of the Army’s diet and methods of 
food supply, and Wartime Nutrition 
poses the question of proper feeding 
in general. Both of these one-reelers 
are available for a small service 
charge from many depositories. An- 
other OWI release, produced by Uni- 
versal, is Keeping Fit (1 reel), which 
rather talkatively and sketchily pro- 
nounces some rules of healthful liv- 
ing for war workers. Still the most 
useful and provocative film on feed- 
ing the war worker on the job is 
Eating at Work, showing how the 
English are solving the problem. As 
a counter-piéce, Dinner at School 
vividly portrays Britain’s steady prog- 
ress in feeding her children in school. 
Partners in Crime, also British, dra- 
matically teaches the public that buy- 
ing from a Black Market dealer is 
like buying from a thief. A.B.C.D. of 
Health is a charming presentation of 
sources and functions of the principal 
vitamins, based largely on the Eng- 
lish wartime diet, and therefore in 
need of supplementary information. 
These four films are all one-reelers, 
sound, available at low purchase 
prices or rentals from British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y., and from many 
depositories. About to be released are 
This Is Sabotage, Too (Visual Educa- 
tion Service, Westinghouse Co.), an 
elaborate production on dietetics and 
food habits, and A Guide to Good 
Eating (National Dairy Council). 

New films on public health and 
sanitation seem to be rare. Eastman 
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By Apotr NicHTENHAUSER, M.D. 


Classroom Films, Rochester, N. Y.. 
have announced Public Health Serv- 
ice (1-reel) , concerning health depart- 
ment activities. The Public Health 
Committee of the Paper Cup and 
Container Institute, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, hopes to release soon 
The Danger Point (1-reel. color), on 
the sanitation of eating and drinking 
utensils. Rat Destruction, a very well 
made English film, unfortunately 
sticks to its title, showing nothing on 
the more fundamental preventive as- 
pects. It may be assumed that Winged 
Scourge, dealing with mosquito con- 
trol, made by Walt Disney for the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, will also be available in this 
country. 

Syphilis as a public health prob- 


lem is dramatized in Fight Syphilis. 


(18 min.) available from U. S. Public 
Health Service at Bethesda, Md. This 
film is not quite distinctly applicable 
in all details to conditions prevailing 
here, perhaps because it was pro- 
duced for special conditions of inter- 
est to the Co-ordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

Schooldays in the Country (16 
min.), produced by Wisconsin State 
Board of Health, and _ available 
through Photographic Laboratory, 
University of Wisconsin. Madison, 
Wisconsin, is a simple and useful ac- 
count of health measures as practiced 
in one- and two-room schools. Despite 
the urgency of the day nursery prob- 
lem a film on this subject has not vet 
been made: in the meantime one has 
to rely on Five and Under (16 min.), 
from British Information Services, 
showing the somewhat different Brit- 
ish approach and methods. For those 


_interested in child psychology, This 


Is Robert (80 min.), is an impressive 
record of the development of a child 
who was not without problems. It was 
made by the Department of Child 
Psychology, Vassar College. and is 
available at a rental of $7.50, from 
New York University Film Library, 
71 Washington Square, New York. 
Heln Wanted (31 min.). produced 
by Johnson & Johnson, is available 
free from U. S. Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md., and First Steps in 


First Aid (31 min.), produced by 
Upjohn Co., is available free from 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Both of these films survey basic 
first aid techniques. They are not out- 
right teaching films, but they are use- 
ful in creating interest in first aid, 
and they may serve as introductory 
and review material in first aid 
courses. 


R.N.—Serving All Mankind (22 
min.), sponsored by American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and available at 
$1.75 rental from Burton Holmes 
Films, 7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
is designed to stimulate the recruit- 
ment of nurses. You’re on Your Own 
(34 min.), available at a rental of 
$8.00 through local chapters of the 
American Red Cross, teaches home 
nursing procedures, with particular 
stress on communicable diseases. 


In John Steinbeck’s memorable 
Forgotten Village the deeper mean- 
ing of health education is expressed 
in the struggle between medical prog- 
ress and superstition, as it takes place 
in a primitive Mexican village. At 
present 16mm prints are available to 
church groups and church controlled 
schools only. They may inquire at the 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., 
New York City. It is to be hoped that 
the film will soon get into general 
16mm distribution. 


Detailed critical reports on the 
above and other health films are in 
preparation by the American Film 
Center’s Section on Health and Med- 
ical Films. 


Adolf Nichtenhauser, M.D., of the 
American Film Center’s Section on 
Health and Medical Films, on May © 
26th and 27th delivered two lectures 
on health films in open sessions at the 
Yale School of Medicine, Department 
of Public Health. The subject of the 
lectures, accompanied by film dem- 
onstrations and discussions, was. the 
analysis of typical features of present- 
day health films. They were given in 
connection with Dr. W. W. Peter’s 
course in health education. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By L. C. LARSON, Chairman, Board of Directors 


The Educational Film Library Asso- 
‘ciation was organized by directors of 
film libraries in universities and col- 
leges, state departments of education, 
county and city school systems, and 
public libraries and museums. Its in- 
corporation on April 13, 1943, fol- 
lowed more than a year of consulta- 
tion and joint action of directors, 
under the auspices of the Educational 
Film Lending Library Committee. 

The forerunner of EFLA, the Edu- 
cational Film Lending Library Com- 
mittee, was formed at a meeting of 
representatives from 11 institutions 
maintaining educational film libraries 
in Chicago on March 27, 1942. It con- 
sisted of L. C. Larson, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Chairman; L. W. Cochran, 
State University of Iowa; Russell 
Grummann, University of North Caro- 
lina; B. B. Rakestraw, University of 
California; Herbert H. Scott, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; and Donald W. 
Smith, University of New Hampshire. 
In May, 42, the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs asked 
the Committee to submit recommen- 
dations for the allocation of films to 
member libraries. The Office of War 
Information, organized in June, 1942, 
likewise followed the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee in the selec- 
tion of member libraries which were 
to have the opportunity to serve as 
_ depositories of OWI films. 

A more detailed plan for the use of 
educational film libraries in the dis- 
_ tribution of war films was approved 
at a joint conference of the Education- 
al Film Lending Library Committee 
and the Executive Committee of the 
National University Extension Associ- 
ation in Washington on October 6, 
1942. This plan, which was published 
in the November, 1942, issue of “Film 
and Radio Discussion Guide,” defined 
in detail the responsibilities of de- 
positories for obtaining the maximum 
distribution and optimum utilization 
of. films deposited by governmental 
agencies. The Office of Civilian De- 
fense and other governmental agen- 
cies approved the recommendations 
‘and made arrangements with the 
Committee for the allocation of films 
to member libraries. 


Following the organization of the 
Committee in March, 1942, a number 
of county and city school systems and 
public libraries and museums asked 
it to extend the scope of its repre- 
sentation to include all educational 
film libraries. The need for a national 
association of film libraries was dis- 
cussed by members attending the Oc- 
tober conference in Washington, D. C. 
Following this meeting, Dr. George B. 
Zehmer and the writer conferred with 
Donald Slesinger, Director of the 
American Film Center; Dr. George 
Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education; and others 
who were concerned with the role of 
the motion picture in education. These 
men were aware of the need for an as- 
sociation of educational institutions 
and agencies interested in the use of the 
film medium and urged the immediate 
formation of a national organization. 

Immediately following these con- 
ferences the writer undertook the re- 
sponsibility of outlining a proposed 
plan for an Educational Film Library 
Association. This plan was sent to ap- 
proximately 150 directors of film li- 
braries on November 2, 1942. Follow- 
ing a discussion of the plan by direc- 
tors attending the Sixth Annual 
Southern Conferences in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and a called conference in 
Washington, the first revision was sent 
to interested institutions and agencies 
on November 19, 1942. 

During November, December, and 
January the writer corresponded with 
over one hundred directors. Insofar as 
it was possible, the criticisms, sugges- 
tions, and comments received were in- 
corporated in a second revision of the 
plan and sent to members on January 
25, 1943, together with a question- 
naire requesting information on the 
need for an association, acceptibility 
of the modified plan, expectation of 
applying for membership, and nomi- 
nations for Board of Directors. Of the 
84 members who returned the ques- 
tionnaire, 78 replied in the affirmative 
on all questions and submitted nomi- 
nations for Directors. Apparently, the 
time was opportune for the formation 
of an Association. 

Six weeks later the writer sent mem- 


bers another memorandum with a 
questionnaire which contained ques- 
tions on the approval of the enclosed 
Constitution and the authorization of 
nominated members to serve as or- 
ganizational Directors until the an- 
nual meeting of next year. Ninety-four 
directors gave their official approval 
to the Constitution and the nominated 
Directors. At the first meeting of the 
elected Board of Directors in Chicago, 
March 17-18, 1943, an agreement was 
concluded whereby the American 
Film Center would serve as the admin- 
istrative office of the Association, and 
Donald Slesinger, Director of the 
American Film Center, would serve as 
Acting Administrative Director. 

The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation was organized by and for its 
members. It will provide services and 
undertake projects approved by them. 
A sampling of the types of service 
and projects suggested by members, 
which have been tentatively approved 
by a number of members in confer- 
ences and through correspondence, 
are as follows: 

Liaison—Acting as liaison between 
government agencies engaged in pro- 
ducing films and member institutions : 
whose resources are available for 
their circulation and utilization. Ex- 
cellent films available from govern- 
ment agencies should be used to a 
much greater extent by educational 
and adult groups. EFLA will cooper- 
ate with college and school groups, 
the national offices of civic and cul- 
tural organizations, luncheon clubs, © 
and labor and farm groups in organiz- 
ing war film programs and film dis- - 
cussion groups. Publicity and pro- 
gram materials will be prepared for 
distribution by the Association and 
member institutions and agencies. 

Reference — Maintaining a central 
reference service as a source of infor- 
mation for members. Films and other 
audio-visual aids dealing with a 
variety of subjects are becoming avail- 
able in increasing numbers. The Asso- 
ciation, by organizing a master cata- 
logue of available audio-visual aids, 
will serve as a reference center for 
member libraries as well as for teach- 

( Continued on next page) 
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ASSOCIATION (Continued) 


ers who want reliable information on 
materials available in a given field. 

The Association, with the assistance 
of members and specialists in subject 
matter areas, will prepare a selected 
and annotated list of the outstanding 
films of the year. The Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. for example. publishes 
each year in the April or May issue of 
the NEA Journal a list of sixty out- 
standing books in education. A modi- 
fication of the procedure used in com- 
piling this list will be followed in the 
selection of outstanding films suitable 
for classroom use. Another type of 
evaluatory list might be prepared 
which would be based on the titles 
and number of duplicates purchased 
during the year by member libraries. 
EFLA will provide a service for 
films and other audio-visual aids com- 
parable to the American Library As- 
sociation’s “Booklist.” a semi-month- 
ly publication that gives brief de- 
scriptive and critical notes on new 
books particularly suitable for small 
libraries. 

Since producers of the different 
types of audio-visual aids are con- 
stantly seeking suggestions as to mate- 
rials which are needed in various 
areas and for different educational 
levels. the Association will pass on to 
them suggestions received from educa- 
tional institutions and agencies could 
be made available to all producers. 

Clearing House—Serving as a clear- 
ing house for films and other audio- 
visual materials of unusual interest 
available from commercial, documen- 
tary, and educational producers. For 
materials available from either Amer- 
ican or foreign producers which are 
of exceptional merit or of particular 
importance to some phases of educa- 
tion, the Association is in a position 
to help increase the income of the 
producer and lower the price to li- 
braries by serving as a clearing house 
for prints. The Association is prepared 
to make arrangements with producers 
whereby negatives will be placed with 
specified laboratories, a royalty being 
paid on each print ordered. The Asso- 
ciation will plan a national education- 
al publicity program designed to reach 
all schools and colleges, civic and cul- 
tural organizations, and labor and farm 
groups. Discussion guides and other 
aids will be prepared for distribution 
to the classroom teachers and the leader 
of adult forums and discussion groups. 
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The Constitution of the Association 
provides for International member- 
ship for educational film societies and 
associations located outside of the 
United States. International members 
may obtain American produced films 
on the same bases as Constituent and 
Associate members in the United 
States. The Association likewise plans 
to apply for membership in foreign 
associations and will make available 
to members in this country the select- 
ed motion pictures and radio pro- 
grams available through similar asso- 
ciations in other nations. 

The number of desirable films and 
other audio-visual aids dealing with 
specialized subject matter or the less 
common issues will soon reach the 
point where libraries may be able to 
buy only one or two duplicates of 
each subject. This will make it in- 
creasingly difficult for the teacher or 
forum director to schedule aids at the 
time they are needed. Several direc- 
tors of film libraries have suggested 
that the Association provide a Film 
Program Service. The teachers or 
adult leaders would be invited to di- 
rect requests for materials of a spe- 
cialized nature which are not avail- 
able from the local college or school 
film library to the Association. The 
Association, in turn, would refer the 
requests to the nearest member li- 
brary with an available print on the 
date requested. 


Center — Maintaining a center for 
exchange of experiences among mem- 
bers in solving problems of adminis- 
tering, supervising and directing a 
functioning program of audio-visual 
aids. The Association will cooperate 
with members in studies of practices 
and problems related to the selection, 
circulation, utilization, production, 
and evaluation of all of the major 
types of audio-visual aids materials. 
The obtained information will be 
made available to members through 
the Association’s Journal and in pub- 
lished handbooks and manuals. 

Materials—Preparing selected bib- 
liographies, books, pamphlets, discus- 
sion guides and other materials. 

Journal — Publishing a journal of 
general interest, serving the informa- 
tion needs of members and the inter- 
ests of the field. 

Development—Developing the pub- 
lic interest in audio-visual education. 
Harold‘L. Elsten has pointed out that 
rapidly changing patterns of living 


have acccmpanied the Industrial Rev- 
olution. Economic, social and political 
problems have been intensified by the 
difference between the rate of increase 
of these problems and our ability 
to transmit quickly and effectively an 
understanding of these problems and 
various means for their solutions to 
the masses of men. 

The Association and its members 
will undertake programs and projects 
designed to bring about a more effi- 
cient and effective use of the two 
newer mass media of communication 
—the motion picture and the radio— 
by those staff members of educational 
institutions and agencies responsible 
for the advancement of knowledge 
and for the communication or diffu- 
sion of this knowledge in the class- 
room or the adult forum and discus- 
sion groups. 

The above projects and services are 
the result of suggestions made by 
members. Realization of the purposes 
of the Association will depend upon 
the active cooperation and support of 
members. New objectives will depend 
upon suggestions from members, who 
are urged to submit their ideas on 
projects and services which EFLA can 
render on a national basis. 


MUSEUM SHOWS 


From the National Gallery of Art 
(Smithsonian Institute) in Washington 
comes word that a “first series of film 
showings ... proved so successful as an 
experiment that we are planning to do 
similar programs in the future.” La- 
mont Moore of the National Gallery| 
writes, “My own personal feeling has 
been that often works of art could be 
more compelling if an earnest attempt 
was made on the part of educators to 
evoke either the period or the origi- 
nal setting for which works of art 
were designed. In this particular field, 
the motion picture is a useful device, 
and to that end we selected films 
which would throw light on objects 
in the Gallery’s collection. 

“The first series attracted over sev- 
en thousand people. In this group 
were many service men stationed near 
Washington or passing through the 
city. The lectures were also very pop- 
ular with Government workers and 
new residents of Washington. . . .” 

The results of this program prompt- 
ed the National Gallery to make film 
shows a part of their general program. - 
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HOW PROJECTION EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENTS MAY 
BE PROCURED BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


By B. A. AucHINBAUGH 


Director of the Ohio Slide and 
Film Exchange 


To obtain projectors make out a 
PD-1A form in triplicate and state on 
it that this projector is to be used for 
War Training Work. After signing it 
have it endorsed by the State Direc- 
tor of Education or similar state 
school authority and then forward it 
to the nearest War Production Board 
Office. If your request is granted you 
will be notified but do not expect 
such notification under less than a 
month. 

To obtain repair and replacement 
parts write out your order on your 
usual order form or letter and below 
the order put the following statement 
to which you sign your name and 
title: 

PREFERENCE RATING 
AA-2X MRO 5A 
The undersigned certifies, sub- 
ject to the criminal penalties 
for misrepresentation con- 
tained in section 35 (a) of the 


United States Criminal Code, 
that the items covered by this 
order are required for essential 

' maintenance, repair, or operat- 
ing supplies; that this order is 
rated and placed in compliance | 
with CMP Regulation No. 5 
and that the delivery request- 
ed will not result in a violation 
of the quantity restrictions 
contained in paragraph (f) of 
said regulation. 


The AA-2X priority rating of 
schools is practically as high as the 
schools themselves enjoy. 

There is no special rating required 


at present for lamps, reels, cans and 


the like but it nevertheless might be 
well to have a rubber stamp made 
carrying the AA-24 declaration and 
put this on all orders for these items. 
It is essential that this be done for 
splicers and viewers. 


While reels are still obtainable 
there has been quite a bit of shifting 
around and making of new models. 
Aluminum reels are out of course but 
that should worry no one. Aluminum 
never did make a good reel, since this 
soft metal peels up and cuts easily 
thus producing “splinters,” “projec- 
tions” and “nicks,” all of which tend- 
ed to cut the film edges. The sharp- 
edged, iron reel is also a menace that 
should be eradicated and along with 
it should go all spider and wire reels. 
These reels fail to protect the edges 
of the film in shipment thus produc- 
ing cracks in the film which later ex- 
tend into the film so far that they 
produce broken sprocket holes. 

There is little use to worry about 
the passing of the round (pancake) 
tin cans in which some laboratories 
did, and even still do, inclose the 
prints. Since Eastman removed the 
moisture pads from their cans in obe- 
dience to the findings that moisture 
is a detriment to film there has been 
no excuse for putting film in such 
cans even for shipment — at least 
where proper metal or fiber cases are 
used for this latter purpose. 


WAR FILMS IN FACTORIES 


A number of projects are under 
way in government and industry for 
the showing of war films to industrial 
workers. The following article by 
' Jean R. Uhl of the Cleveland Graph- 
ite Bronze Company outlines the work 
of a company which has pioneered in 
this field. 

One of the more entertaining 
phases of the morale education pro- 
gram of The Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Company has been the weekly 
movies which have been shown regu- 
larly every Wednesday for employ- 
ees for the past seven months. 

A manufacturer of essential parts 
for Army and Navy aircraft, trucks 
and tanks, The Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Company is a rapidly expand- 
ing Cleveland plant which is engaged 
almost entirely in war work. We have 
made a complete switch from Auto- 
motive to Aircraft and Diesel produc- 
tion. ‘ 

The movies are a part of our 
morale-building activities, which in- 
clude music for all three shifts on our 
public address system, mailings of 


“Minute Talks” to employees’ homes 
as well as departmental production 
charts and a plantwide display of 
morale posters. 

The original motive behind movies 
in the plant was primarily education- 
al—the idea being to bring the better 
war films into the plant—especially 
for the “swing” shift, which has little 
opportunity to attend movies because 
of its working hours. The weekly at- 
tendance averages well over 350. 

Our programs have featured war 
news, supplemented by all types of 
short subjects including civilian de- 
fense and government films, The 
March of Time, cartoons, sport fea- 
tures, travelogs, manufacturing films 
and various educational featurettes. 


From time to time, special full- 
length documentary features are 
screened. Such pictures as Hitler— 
Beast of Berlin, Target for Tonight and 
Lights Out in Europe, are very popu- 
lar, even though they are long and 
quite heavy. 

Some of the more popular short 


subjects were: Children from Over- 
seas, Blasting of Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands, Lofoten, Wheels Over India, 
W heels Over Africa, Russia Stops Hit- 
ler, Fresh Water Fishing, News Thrills 
of 1942 (in two volumes) and Midway 
—Coral Sea Battles. 

Our first program was screened for 
the “swing” shift and the night shift 
only, for a trial, and the idea was so 
popular that two additional showings 
were added to the schedule. one at the 
end of the day shift (3:00 in the after- 
noon), one at noon for the office 
staff. 

The programs are usually about 45 
minutes long, and always take place 
at the end of the shifts. Experiments 
have proven that workers would 
rather stay after work for a while 
than come early to see the movies. 
While the most satisfactory programs, 
in general, have been four or five 
reels long, showings have ranged from 
30 to 90 minutes in length. We have 
found that if a program is less than 
four reels, the workers do not feel 
that it is worth staying to see. 
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GOVERNMENT (Continued) 

fact films. Educational and commer- 
cial film libraries, in cooperation with 
schools and local organizations have 
thrown themselves into the work and 
_ provided a broad base for the gov- 
ernment’s information program. This 
enthusiasm has strong patriotic mo- 
tives: it is also recognized by all film 
libraries that government films lead 
many programs today and a library 
without them is handicapped in the 
distribution of its non-government 
films. It might be added as an aside 
that some of the smaller libraries 
which are unable to meet the OWI'’s 
distribution standards are in a tough 
spot. 

The OWI itself has done an in- 
tensive job in this thorny and lightly 
spaded non-theatrical field. Much of 
the government’s work here has been 
achieved as a by-product of its the- 
atrical program. Except for subjects 
made for special agencies of govern- 
ment, such as the War Manpower 
Commission. and subjects of regional 
interest, OWI films in 16mm are made 
and distributed for that “x” audi- 
ence, the general public. A good many 
war information subjects are in fact 
of general interest and naturally these 
films are distributed equally to all 
comers. But the feature of specializa- 
tion, the low-cost custom-made char- 
acter of the 16mm medium, has not 
yet been fully exploited by the OWI, 
and only a modest effort has been ex- 
pended in reaching qualitatively de- 
fined audiences.” 

The production policy of the OWI 
has been the subject of a continuing 
duel between the proponents of “in- 
formation” and “propaganda.” Lowell 
Mellett. OWI film chief, has stuck to 
his promise of issuing scrupulously 
informative government - made films, 
although his tips to Hollywood are 
another matter about which too lit- 
tle is known. Capra’s Army morale 
films recently became an issue in this 
controversy. and the Army went 
around Mellett in taking Prelude To 
War to the theaters through the War 
Activities Committee. The release of 
this film in 16mm is in doubt, and 
it may be presumed that Mellett will 
not want to put it through his non- 
theatrical . system. 

It is an interesting fact that good 
drama and good taste in realism pay 
off at the non-theatrical boxoffice. The 
English have shown themselves to be 
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past masters of the art of documen- 
tary films, and they have taken their 
art to war in the form of sensitive, 
thoughtful, restrained propaganda. 
Their Target For Tonight has been 
the most popular non-theatrical film 
in America, and Listen To Britain 
may do as well. We in the United 
States simply have to recognize that 
we have not mastered the documen- 
tary film and that our own audiences 
agree with our sharpest critics. Even 
John Grierson, dean of the British 
documentary school, has failed to 
arouse the production of anything 
comparable to his early work since he 
arrived on this continent and adopted 
a purely activist philosophy and talk- 
ative practice of documentary. 

The finest example of this art since 
the Postoffice group turned out its 
pre-war classics is Lt. Colonel David 
MacDonald’s Desert Victory which 
came out just in time to embarrass 


Colonel Darryl Zanuck’s At The 


Front. No war has had a better chron- 
icler than MacDonald and his combat 
photographers and editors. Only 179 
of its 5,400 feet of film, consisting of 
“night effects,” were staged. Zanuck’s 
effort, even though it was more in 
the historical tradition of Xenophon, 
failed to meet the occasion. Its dull- 
ness has been explained on the 
grounds that it is factual, and there 
has not been a more revealing defense 
for spiritless picture making. Holly- 
wood has always contended that doc- 
umentary realism is dull. The finished 
picture could hardly be the fault of 
the men in the field, for their color 
cameras and battle cues were given to 
them; they could have displayed no 
greater valor nor greater interest in 
journalism than they did in passing 
through the lines to shoot a tank bat- 
tle from the German end. It was not 
the cameramen, but the planning, the 
editing and the director’s lack of im- 
aginative grasp of aims and strategy 
and particularly of men in battle, that 
deprived the United States of a good 
visual record of its first offensive 
against Germany. Colonel Zanuck is 
now on the inactive list and Colonel 
Gillette’s star is rising. Gillette has 
been transferred from Astoria to for- 
eign service. Desert Victory may be 
released by the OWI in l6mm, but 
Colonel Zanuck’s picture is definitely 
off the non-theatrical list. The OWI, 
which has access to a large pool of 
film material on North Africa, may 


LATIN AMERICA 

The Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs is trying to get romantic cam- 
eramen to take their eyes off travel 
vistas and Indian blankets, reporting 
that it wants U.S. citizens to see the 
big cities, industrial and economic 
life south of the border. It wants to 
show “how the ordinary guy lives,” 
his schools, jobs, amusements, cus- 
toms and habits. 

Among its forthcoming pictures, 
however, is one series with vistas, a 
group of pictures on the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway, from Brownsville to 
Cape Horn. Julien Bryan has returned 
with 80.000 feet of film from which 
will come another series. Some of his 
footage from an earlier trip will soon 
appear in Good Neighbor Family and 
Schools to the South, the latter chiefly 
about Mexico. Two recut Pan-Amer- 
ican Airway films, Haiti and Flying 
Down to Rio, will be ready for distri- 
bution this summer. Almost ready are 
Brazil Takes to Wings, on air force 
and. glider training, and Sons of the 
Conquistadores, on Spanish-speaking 
citizens of New Mexico and Texas. 
Brazilian Quartz and Vargas Fishing 
Village (working titles) , made by Bra- 
zilians, will probably appear next fall. 
The fishing film is about a school 
where children learn commercial fish- 
ing. Herbert Knapp is working on a 
series about Peru, covering the coun- 
try in general, its archaeology, and 
including a serious film on the Peru- 
vian Indians. 


make its own non-theatrical picture 
on that great campaign. 

One of the chief problems in the 
distribution of wartime government 
films arises from the fact that most 
of the country’s 20,000 16mm projec- 
tors are in the schools. The OWI and 
most of its 189 cooperating libraries, 
want to reach the adult audience, and 
so the drive has been to make the 
reservoir of school projectors avail- 
able to adult groups. With the aid of 
the OWI and the libraries, many city, 
county and state plans have been de- 
vised for extending school facilities to 
the community. At this time the OWI 
is conducting a Summer Plans Cam- 
paign to encourage schools and libra- 
ries to forego their customary sea- 
sonal let-down, and there is every 
indication that most of them are in- 
creasing their film work in this sum- 
mer of war.—JMcD. 
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THREE FILMS 


offered by the 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


45 RocKEFELLER PLaza, NEw York 20, N. Y. 


BATTLE FOR OIL 
The Story of the Oil Resources of the United Nations 


Shows the strategic importance of oil in carrying on this mechanized war; and with maps and pictures, 
indicates the favorable position of the Allied nations in controlling most of the world’s oil resources. : 


Edited from German war films, Allied newsreels ae original documentary material. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada. 


For educational use in economic geography, social studies, geology, economics, physical science, pre-induc- 
tion mechanics, assembly programs and adult groups and forums. 


l6mm ... Sound... Black and white . . . 15 minutes. . . Purchase price....0.0..0..0.0.0.0..00cccccseesseseeetnenneennnnne $25.00 
kk 


FOOD—WEAPON OF CONQUEST 
The Story of Allied and Axis War-Food Strategies 


Shows how Hitler was able to carry out his plan to control Europe’s food output, making Germany self- 


sufficient and creating starvation as a weapon of conquest: how Britain and Soviet Russia require nutritive 
supplies from the Western Hemisphere. 


One of the “World in Action” series, edited from captured German war films, Allied newsreels and preeeee 
documentary material filmed in the United States and Canada. Produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada. 


For educational use in economic geography, social studies, home economics, economics, general science, 
assembly programs, adult groups and forums. 


16mm... Sound... Black and white . . . 20 minutes. . . Purchase price $35.00 


SHEEP DOG 
The Story of a Shepherd and His Dog 


Made in the Llandidrod Wells region of Wales and based on shepherd life and the actual training of 
shepherd dogs. 


For general educational use in assembly programs and at community showings. Renncuning to all ages. 
16mm... Sound . . . Black and white. . . 18 minutes... Purchase price... $40.00 
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Discussion Guides Available 


LATIN AMERICAN 


A LIST PRESENTED BY FILM NEWS 


The following films about Latin-America were prepared by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for distribution in the 
United States. All are 16mm, sound. A limited number of commercial and educational film libraries distribute these films | 
in each state. Consult your local film library. If it does not handle CIAA films, write to the Educational Film Library Association, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., or to the Motion Picture Division, Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., and your request will be forwarded to a distributor. 


REELS 


TITLE PRODUCER 
FIESTAS OF THE HILLS Ralph Gray 


Picturization of Mexico's colorful religious festivals including the 
famed pilgrimage to the sacred grotto of Chalma. 

BOUNTEOUS EARTH Ralph Gray 
Picturesque agricultural festivities in Mexico such as the blessing 
of all domestic animais and the spring fertility rites wherein a 
young bull is allowed to run freely through the streets so that 
his released energy may stimulate the fecundity of all nature. 

HIGH SPOTS OF A HIGH COUNTRY... Ralph Gray 
An interesting and informative film on Guatemala showing 
Antigua's colorful market place. which is situated in the ruins 
of the Old Church of the Jesuits. and including a visit to a 
large coffee plantation where the harvesting and cultivation of 
coffee is shown. 


WOODEN FACE OF TOTONICAPAN Ralph Gray 
The making of the masks used in the religious cer ies at 
Solola, where effigies of Christ are paraded through the streets 
and returned at dusk to the church. This is followed by an im- 
pressive ceremony in the darkened church. 

HILLTOWNS OF GUATEMALA Ralph Gray 
Life in the Indian villages depicting the daily activities of the 
people against the colorful background of Lake Atitlan. 


BRAZIL Nat. Geog. Soc. 
Rio's famous harbor, scenes of the lush vegetation of the 
Amazon jungles, and a trip to Santos, the industrial center of 
Brazil. 


COLOMBIA Nat. Geog. Soc. 
The old port of Barranquilla and the fine old towns of Bogota 
and Cartagena along with scenes of Colombia's beautiful 
countryside. 

VENEZUELA Nat. Geog. Soc. 
The cities and villages of Venezuela and a visit to a large sugar 
plantation make this an entertaining and instructive film. 

BUENOS AIRES AND MONTEVIDEO... Nat. Geog. Soc. 
The cosmopolitan capital of Argentina with its modern apart- 
ment houses, department stores and beautiful parks and a trip 
to Montevideo, the seashore resort of the Argentines. 

ORCHIDS ..... Nat. Geog. Soc. 
An excellent color film devoted entirely to the various types of 
orchids and other flora of Latin America. 

OUR NEIGHBORS DOWN THE ROAD... Herbert Lanks 
The dramatic story of an automobile expedition on the Pan 
American Highway from Caracas to the Straits of Magellan 
and then up the eastern coast to Rio de Janeiro. The tour touches 
nine South American capitals and covers 13,000 miles, some of 
it through sections rarely seen by the average tourist. 

THE DAY IS NEW Mark Marvin 
A day in the life of the Mexican people, showing their varied 
activities from sunrise to sunset. 

BRAZIL GETS THE NEWS... Brazilian Information Bureau 
The complete publication of a Sao Paulo newspaper, from 
original dispatch to the time the paper is on the streets. 

SUNDAYS IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. Ralph Gray 
Sunday in modern Mexico: a tour of Mexico City, tea on the 
roof of a fashionable hotel and a pageant about Mexican history 
in honor of Vice-President Wallace. 

A LINE FROM YUCATAN Ralph Gray 
Planters on Mexico's famed peninsula meet the opportunity to 
provide sisal hemp when the war closes sources in the Pacific. 
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TITLE 


JUNGLE QUEST FOR THE GREAT STONE 

HEADS Smithsonian and Nat. Geog. Soc. 
Discovery of the long buried heroic sculpture left by Olmecs © 
in State of Vera Cruz. 

TREASURE TROVE OF JADE... Smithsonian and Natl. Geog. Soc. 
Further discoveries, including largest collection of early Ameri- 
can jade ever found. 

MEXICO BUILDS A DEMOCRACY... Alvin Gordon 
An engaging story of an instructor's experience in a Tarascan 
village where he has been sent by the Mexican Government 
to teach the Indians how to read and write. 

PATAGONIAN PLAYGROUND... Desmonde Holdridge 
Argentina's famous Nahuel Huapi Park on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes. An ideal summer and winter resort and one popular 
with the Argentine society. 

COLOMBIA, CROSSROADS OF THE AMERICAS...... Julien Bryan 
This film shows coffee plantations, oil fields, farms, roads and 
way of life of average citizen of Bogota. 

SKY DANCERS OF PAPANTLA Ralph Gray 
The thrilling and dramatic ceremony presented by members of 
@ secret religious society and culminating with the headlong 
descent of dancers from a 40 foot pole. 

ARGENTINE PRIMER Julien Bryan 
An illustrated talk by Julien Bryan, stressing Argentina's attempt 
to make herself an industrial country, and discussing the im- 
portance of the economic problems which exist in this country. 

FIRE AND WATER Ralph Gray 
The Lenten fiestas at Tazco, where the villagers celebrate by 
bringing symbols of their daily lives to be blessed and wash 
away their sins in the waters of the River Lerma. 

THIS IS ECUADOR B. Hansen-Moller 
This film shows aspects of and social life of country 
with special emphasis on geographic location of country. 

DOWN WHERE THE NORTH BEGINS... Herbert Knapp 
Shows most effective features of landscapes, buildings and life 
in Ecuador. 

ARGENTINE SOiL 
Description of Argentine agriculture. 

SOUTH OF THE BORDER WITH DISNEY 
Cartoon and live action parallel to Saludos. 

WINGED SCOURGE 
Disney on the malaria mosquito. 

HIGH OVER THE BORDER 
Bird migration. 

VENEZUELA MOVES AHEAD (Color) 

Julien Bryan on economic, social .and industrial life. 

ROAD SOUTH 
Communication in Central and South America. , 

PEOPLE OF TWO WORLDS 
Ancient and modern Yukatan and the Mayan Indians. 

PAN-AMERICAN BAZAAR 
Macy's Fair. 

MEXICAN MOODS 
Aspects of modern Mexico. 

INTRODUCTION TO HAITI 
Republic of Haiti. 

MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT MEXICO 
Archaeology. 
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